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[Biographical Note. — Dr. Harper was born at New Concord, Mus- 
kingum County, Ohio, July 26, 1856, son of Samuel and Elizabeth Rainey 
Harper. Entered Muskingum College at eight years of age, and graduated 
in 1870, receiving the degree of A.B. at fourteen. Entered Yale College in 
1873 for graduate study of Semitic and kindred tongues. In 1875, at nine- 
teen, he received the degree of Ph.D., being the eighth in the history of 
Yale to attain that honor. In August, 1875, he was married to Miss Ellen 
Paul. In the same year he became principal of the Masonic College, Macon, 
Tenn., and the following year became a tutor in the preparatory department 
of Denison University, Granville, Ohio; later he became its principal. In 
1880 he was called to the chair of Hebrew and Old Testament exegesis 
in the Baptist Theological Seminary at Morgan Park, 111. In 1882 he 
became principal of the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts — a position he 
held for six years. In 1886 he accepted the professorship of Semitic lan- 
guages in Yale University, and three years afterwards he was also 
appointed Woolsey professor of biblical literature and instructor in the 
Divinity School. At the first meeting of the trustees of the University of 
Chicago Dr. Harper was elected president of the new institution, and on 
July 1, 1891, after a trip abroad, he entered on the duties of his office. His 
death occurred January 10, 1906.] 

The School of Education is an enduring witness and it is a 
great monument to the breadth of interest which President 
Harper felt in the cause of education. With the kindergarten 
on its hitherside, and with its farther portals opening into the 
arena of life, the University of Chicago now spans completely 
the field of scholastic training. 
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Most men must content themselves with the upbuilding of a 
single department of a great school; but the mind and heart of 
Dr. Harper were large enough to include them all. He had the 
rare insight to see that an educational institution which did not 
provide for the training of children and youth, as well as for 
those of later years, must inevitably fail to fill the measure of its 
greatest usefulness. 

The success of such a man, represented as it is by the splen- 
did buildings that adorn the campus;, by the sums of money that 
make up the endowments, and above all by his scholarly attain- 
ments that have indelibly impressed themselves upon the spiritual 
life of the University — such striking success so appeals to the 
imagination as to lift him who achieved it to a plane above ordi- 
nary mortals and to hold him aloof from them. Dr. Harper, 
however, won his place among men by the practice of those sim- 
ple virtues which the life of our school itself should always 
represent. In revering his memory we think, first of all, of that 
careful consideration which he ever held in mind for others; of 
that self-effacement continually practiced, that principles might 
be fairly considered, and that the rights and privileges of all 
his associates might not be obscured or abridged. 

In working out the organization of the School of Education, 
his interest was intense, his energy unbounded, and his counsel 
most stimulating and wise. He sought, and actually acquired, 
a great familiarity with the details of the school's affairs, that 
all interests might be properly considered. He showed a marked 
sympathy with the work of even the youngest children, and he 
often lamented the fact that time did not permit him to have a 
closer association with them. But a few days before the end he 
was particularly pleased with some of the pupils' handiwork, a 
number of pieces of which had been sent to his room, His mes- 
sage to the children was full of cheer and encouragement. 

Dr. Harper's power of accomplishment came mainly from 
two things: a breadth of vision which enabled him to get the 
whole of a subject clearly in mind, and a remarkable ability to 
concentrate upon the matter immediately in hand. Having once 
decided upon a particlar problem, his pursuit of it was relentless 
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until its solution was attained. He was most genial and acces- 
sible to men of all minds; and when emergencies in the line of 
duty arose with any of his associates, no hour of the twenty- 
four seemed inopportune for an appointment. 

He was a lover of fair play; he never permitted himself to 
be pressed to a decision until the evidence was all in. And with 
the testimony in hand it was his habit to sleep over it and weigh 
it again before finally casting the die. Nor was this final — 
with him nothing was ever final; everything represented but a 
stage in an endless progression. His open-mindedness always 
welcomed an opportunity which demanded a reopening and a 
reconsideration of questions that would have appeared to smaller 
minds as being forever closed. 

The most powerful and effective teaching is through the force 
of example. It is as the embodiment of these and a hundred 
kindred traits that President Harper will ever remain in the 
lives of those who knew him as a great teacher. 



